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THE AMBULATORY. 


THE OPENING OF THE NEW 
ROYAL EXCHANGE. 


The opening of the new mart of trade is 
no ecommon-place incident in the history of 
this great metropolis. Future Staines and 
Maitlands will delight to recal all the cir- 
cumstances eonnected with the completion 
of a structure so magnificent, as the read- 
ers of to-day are pleased to recur to the 
history of that Burse, which received the 
perma which it was ever after known, 
$ = Royal Exchange,” from queen Eliza- 
beth. 

In former numbers of the Mirror, the 
ceremony of laying the first stone, and the 
west and south fronts of the building, were 
correctly represented. This week we sub- 
mit the south-east front, and the ambula- 
tory, or open area, in which the merchants 
of England are hereafter to meet, as they 
once did in Lombard Street, and in the 
walks of Old St. Pauls. 

We shall here more particularly apply 
ourselves to furnish a description whic 
could formerly not be accurately supplied, 
and in doing this, we shall avail ourselves 

NO, 1237. 


of the “ Historical Description,” just put- 
lished by Mr. Wilson, a work, which for 
the interesting illustrations so profusel 
— and the beautiful manner in whic 
it has been got up, at the Maurice Press, 
will be likely to command extraordinary 
attention. It will be found to contain a 
at variety of curious matter from Mr. 
urgon’s more voluminous history of the 
“Life and Times of Sir Thomas Gresham.” 
Of the building, generally, we read: It 
stands nearly due east and west; the ex- 
treme length, from the portico on the 
west to the columns on the east, is 308 
feet. The plan is much broader at the 
east end than the west, the width of the 
portico being 96 feet, the extreme width 
of the west end 119 feet, and of the east 
end 175 es BO. pageant -. ym 
rt ai ria ‘or the meeting e 
aes an area of no less than 170 
feet by 112 feet, of which 111 feet by 53 
are uncovered and open to the sky. 
The diameter of the columns ‘is 4 feet 
2 inches; their height, including the base 
and capital, 41 feet; the extreme height to 
: , [ VOL. XLiv. 
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the apex of the pediment at the west 
end is 74 feet; and the height of the 
tower at the east, to the top of the vane, 
177 feet. 

The general disposition of the plan is 
as follows:—At the west end is a portico 
of eight Corinthian columns, with two in- 
tercolumniations in actual projection, and 
the centre part deeply recessed in addition. 
The principal western entrance is under 
this portico, which is ascended by thir- 
teen granite steps from the level of the 
street. The whole west end is appropri- 
= to — offices of “The Royal Ex- 
change Assurance for assuring Shipping, 
Fire, and Lives,” the castes totes 
offices being on the right and left of the 
great western entrance. 

The great eastern entrance is under 
the tower. After passing through it, there 
is a small area for giving light and air 
to the inner mass of that part of the 
building, and at the north end of this 
area is the entrance to the important 
establishment of Lloyd’s. At the centre 
of the building, on the north and south, 
there are also entrances to the merchants’ 
area. 

The south front is one unbroken line 
of pilasters, with rusticated arches on the 
ground-floor for shops and entrances, the 
three middle spaces being deeply recessed; 
over these are richly decorated windows, 
and above the cornice there are a balus- 
trade and attic. The north side differs 
considerably from the south; for in this 
case the centre projects, and the pilasters 
are omitted at the end spaces. The arches 
of the ground. floor are rusticated, and the 
same windows occur as on the south side, 
but with two exceptions, which are formed 
into niches. In one of them will be a sta- 
tue of Sir Hugh Myddleton, by Joseph; 
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appropriated to the 
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and in the other one of Sir Richard Whit- 
tington, by Carew. The fcrmer worthy 
citizen is celebrated for having brought the 
New River to London, and the latter, a 
merchant and a mercer, founded and en- 
dowed some of the noblest charities of the 


city. 

The east front is marked in the centre 
by four Corinthian columns, from which 
rises the tower. The first story of the 
tower is square, with ornamental pilas- 
ters; at the angles, on the east front, is 
a niche, in which will be placed a statue 
of Sir Thomas Gresham, by Behnes: 
above this is an attic for the clock faces. 
The next story of the tower is circular, - 
decorated with Corinthian columns, and 
crowned by a dome carved with leaves. 
The vane is the famous grasshopper that 
was on the old Exchange; it was not 
much injured by the fire, and has been 
restored. It is of copper gilt, and is 
eleven feet long. In the tower is a peal 
of fifteen bells for the chimes, cast by 
Mears; and the clock was constructed by 
Mr. Dent, the eminent clock-maker of 
the Strand, under -the direction of Pro- 
fessor Airey, the astronomer-royal, and 
the first stroke of each hour is true toa 
second of time. The citizens will thus 


‘be enabled, by this exertion of mechanical 


skill, to obtain the exact time in London 
with as much accuracy as could be ob- 
tained by a visit to the Observatory at 
Greenwich. 

The one-pair, or principal floor, is oc- 
cupied by four suites of apartments; the 
principal of these, it has been seen, is ap- 
propriated to the Underwriters’ establish- 
ment of Lloyd's. Lloyd’s occupies all the 
east end, and a principal part of the north 
side. The greater part of the west end i- 
yal Exchange Assus 
rance offices. The south side 
is principally occupied by the 
ancient corporatien of the 
London Assurance, having 
an entrance and offices on the 
same side on the ground- 
floor; and on the remaining 
part of the south and west 
are a suite of offices origi- 
nally intended for the lecture 
rooms and offices of Gresham 
College, but at present unap- 
propriated. 

-. The offices of the Royal 

Exchange and London As- 
surance consist of board- 
rooms, secretary’s offices, and 
all the usual arrangements for 
such establishments on the 
most liberal and extensive 
scale; having, in addition, a 
series of apartments in the 
mezzanine, or entresol. In 
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many cases the rooms on the second floor 
are lighted from the roof; and strong 
rooms, vaults, and other apartments are 
provided in the ‘basement story. 

Lloyd’s contains several magnificent 
apartments: the staircase is very conve- 
nient, and ever grand in its arrangements, 
the steps being fourteen feet wide each, of 
Craigleith stone, in one length. The sub- 
scribers’ room for the business of under- 
writing is 100 feet long by 48 feet wide. 
This noble apartment runs from north to 
south on the east side of the quadrangle, 
or merchants’ area; attached to this isa 
library or reading-room, with a gallery 
round, furnished with maps and charts 
The captains’ room, the board-room, and 
the clerks’ offices, occupy the eastern end. 
Along the north front is another spacious 
chamber called the commercial room, 80 
feet long, which is intended asa sort of 
commercial club-room for the strange®s 
visiting London for purposes of business. 
These large apartments are lighted from 
the ceilings, and also from windows open- 
ing into the merchants’ area. They are 
highly decorated, consistently with their 
purposes, well warmed and ventilated, and 
are certainly the finest rooms of their kind 
in the city of London. 

The origin and purposes of Lloyd’s have 
been often described, but we cannot help 
here expressing a hope that so important 
anestablishment may long flourish in this its 
appropriate home. 

The ground-floor of the Exchange, like 
Sir Themes Gresham’s Exchange, = the 
one last destroyed, is — mainly 
to shops and offices. Each tenement or 
shop is complete in itself, having, in addi- 
tion to the ground-floor, a room over, and a 
basement beneath, separated by party-walls 
and brick arches of great strength, from 
their neighbours, and from such apartments 
as may happen to be over them. The 
same arrangements for preventing thé 
spread of fire apply to the other divisions 
of the building, so that it seems impossible 
that a calamity similar to that which has 
twice destroyed the Royal Exchange can 
again oecur. A single shop, or even one 
of the larger divisions of the building, may 
be burnt, but the fire must be limited and 
confined to that portion of the structure 
where it happens; and in this sense the 
present building is fire-proof. 

There is on the frieze of the portico 
the following inscription, recording the 
foundation of the original building in the 
13th year of queen Elizabeth, and its res- 
toration in the 7th of her present gracious 
majesty :— 

ANNO XIII, ELIZABETH R. CONDITUM. ANNO 
VIII, VICTORLE R. RESTAURATUM. 


Occupying the key-stones of the three 
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arches, there are in the centre the mer- 
chants’ mark of Gresham; and on the key- 
stones of the side arches the arms. of 
the merchant adventurers of his day, and 
the staple of Calais. North and south of 
the portico, and in the attic, are the em- 
blems of the city,—the sword and mace, 
with the several dates of queen Eliza- 
beth’s reign and the present year; and in 
the lower panels, mantles containing the 
initials of queen Elizabeth and queen 
Victoria, respectively. Over the three 
centre arches, on the south side, are the 
arms of Gresham, the city, and the Mer- 
cers’ Company, and the same arms are 
repeated at the east end on the entabla- 
ture. Over the centre arches of the north 
front are the following mottos, viz. in the 
centre, that of Sir Thomas Gresham, in 
old French, Fortun . a . my; on the dex- 
ter side, the city motto, Domine dirige nos; 
and on the sinister, the motto of the Mer- 
cers’ Company, Honor Deo. 
At the west end the tympanum of the 
panes is adorned with sculpture by Mr. 
ichard Westmacott, consisting of allego- 
rical representations of Commerce, exhi- 
biting the English merchunt in some few of 
the numerous interesting positions which it 
is his high destiny to occupy, in transact- 
ing, it would scarcely be too much to say, 
the business of all the earth; for to what 
strange land, to what remote clime, has not 
his enterprise extended? Without a figure, 
he may proudly ask, with Eneas, “ Que 
regio in terris nostri plena luboris?” and the 
world, it may be remarked, is now known 
to be nearly twice as large as it was sup- 
peer to be in the days of the old Trojan. 
he figures are seventeen in number. They 
fill the tympanum, or highest compartment, 
of the western front, and are carved in 
eompact limestone, the admirable chisel- 
ling of which ina great measure atones for 
the non-employment of marble. They are 
ngt merely in alto relievo, as Mr. Westma- 
cott’s engagement with the city stipulated; 
but, with two exceptions, they are mo- 
delled as entire and detached figures: 
that in the centre is 10 feet high, and the 
standard of the other figures is 7 feet. 
This is an improvement upon the original 
compact highly honourable to the genius 
and liberality of the sculptor. The tableau 
which he has formed, pleases by its mas- 
terly grouping and intelligible represen- 
tation. In the centre, the principal figure, 
the key-note of the whole, is a colossal 
impersonation of Commerce, ten feet in 
height, being, of course, the prominent 
point of reference for all the others. Com- 
merce, in this classic personification, wears 
a mural crown, and is accompanied by 
accessories allusive to wealth and enter- 
rise,—as a cornucopia, beehive, &c.; in 
er left hand she holds the charter of the 
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Exchange, while her right is connected 
with part of a ship; and the supporting 
pedestal consists of two dolphins and a 
shell. On the right hand of the figure of 
Commerce stands a group of three British 
merchants, habited in civic robes,—as 
Lord Mayor, alderman, and common 
councilman. Next to them are two Asia- 
tics, natives of our Indian possessions, the 
one a Hindoo, the other a Mahomedan, 
each readily distinguishable in person as 
well as costume. Nextis a Greek, carry- 
ing a jar; he is associated with the 
others by seeming to move towards them, 
while he is also in relation with the re- 
maining figures, by his attention being 
turned towards them. The two remaining 
impersonations on this side are an Arme- 
nian and a Turk; the former, the banker 
and the scholar of the East, is occupied 
with ascroll; and the latter, the Osmanli 
merchant, pond be supposed to be busied 
with his daily accounts; he closes the 
series of figures on the right, the extreme 
angle of the tympanum a filled with 
an anchor and other nautical emblems. 
The first group presented on the left of 
Commerce, shows two British merchants, 
robed similarly to those on the right; and 
to whom a Persian is showing some woven 
fabric. To him immediately succeeds a 
Chinese, a sailor of the Levant, and a Ne- 
gro; followed by an unmistakeable Bri- 
tish sailor, cording a bale of cotton. The 
remaining figure is a oe or fac- 
tory agent, or some other commercial 
functionary ; and this angle of the tym- 
panum is filled with jars, packages, he. 
It has been suggested that it would have 
been in better taste to have placed 
the figure of Sir Thomas Gresham in the 
position occupied by Commerce. The fit- 
ness of this may be questioned. Though 
Gresham in his day acted a most important 
part, it would be going far to exhibit him 
as in connexion with the traders of all 
parts of the globe. For the objection 
that the group bears some resemblance 
to the decorations of an insurance com- 
pany, that can have little weight. If the 
directors of such great establishments 
choose liberally to patronise the fine arts, 
by employing the best talent money can 
command, the most important public build- 
ings, or those by whom they are erected, 
can do no more. Were a noble gate, with 
superb Doric columns, to supersede the 
lumbering timber doors and mean struc- 
ture at Temple Bar, a gentleman from 
Euston Square might as well complain 
that the entrance of a great city resem- 


. bled the terminus of a railway. 


“. Having described the external appear- 
ance of the new Exchange, it only remains 
to notice the interior. Here we find an 


open court, something like the cortili of 
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the Italian palaces. The uund-floor 
consists of Doric columns and _ rusticated 
arches; over them is a series of Ionic co- 
lumns, with arches and windows surmount- 
ed by a highly ornamented pierced parapet. 
The effect of this court is very light, mag- 
nificent, and ornamental, but still consis- 
tent with its uses and purposes. The key- 
stones of the arches of the superior story 
are decorated with the arms of all the na- 
tions of the world, in the order determined 
at the Congress of Vienna. The arms of 
England are in the centre of the eastern 
side. This area is open, which is the re- 
sult of the determination, not of the archi- 
tect, nor of the Gresham Committee, but 
of the merchants of London. In the first 
instance, and before any steps were taken, 
the leading members of that body were 
applied to on this subject, and the deci- 
sion of a very large majority was in fa- 
vour of an uncovered area. 

The ambulatory, or merchant’s walk, is 
very spacious, and well sheltered. The 
ceiling is divided by beams and panel- 
ling, highly painted and decorated in en- 
caustic. In the centre of each panel, on 
the four 8ides, the arms of the nations are 
repeated, emblazoned in their proper co- 
lours; and in the four angles are the arms 
of Edward the Confessor, Edward III, 
queen Elizabeth, and Charles II. In the 
south-east angle is a statue of queen Eliza- 
beth, by Watson; and in the south-west a 
marble statue of Charles II, which for- 
merly stood in the centre of the old Ex- 
change, and, which escaped the fire un- 
scathed. 

In explanation of the above, it will not 
be unimportant here to mention, that Ed- 
ward the Confessor granted the first and 
most important charters to the city, and in 
Edward III’s time the city of London be- 

n to assume its commercial importance. 

e arms of both these kings occur con- 
stantly in the ancient decorations of Guild- 
hall. Those of Elizabeth and Charles II 
are introduced with their statues, for rea- 
sons too obvious to need explanation. 

In eight small circular panels in the am- 
bulatory are introduced the arms of the 
three mayors, viz., Pirie, Humphrey, and 
Magnay; and also the three masters of the 
Mercer’s Company, Pooley, Sutton, and 
Watney, who have pg “tigen held office 
during the erection of the building. The 
arms of the chairman of the Gresham Com- 
mittee, Mr. R. L. Jones, and of the archi- 
tect, Mr. Tite, complete the heraldic em- 
bellishments. The ambulatory is paved 
with Yorkshire stone, marked out into pa- 
nels by margins and lines of black stone, 
called Castle Hill, with squares of red 
Aberdeen granite at the intersections. 

The open area is paved with a tessellated 
pavement of the most elegant and varied 














tterns, after the best Roman examples. 
The tessere, of which this pavement is 
composed, are burnt to a great hardness, 
and having cast iron channels to carry off 
the water, will always yield a dry and 
clean surface. 

Such is the edifice now raised on the 
ruins of the late Royal Exchange. A 
building of such magnitude was never 
carried up in stone within a period so 
limited, as it has been begun and com- 
pleted, by Mr. Tite, in less than three 
years. 


THE GARMENT OF THE SAVIOUR. 


There, perhaps, exists no relic in the 
treasury of Rome, more reverenced, or at 
least, more celebrated than the “coat 
without seam,” said to have been worn by 
Jesus Christ, when he was about to suffer 
by the hands of the Jews. The empress 
sy who cleverly found the cross on 
which the Redeemer died, and distin- 
guished it from the crosses of the two 
thieves, has the credit for having also 
brought the seamless tunic to light, which 
she placed in safety at Treves,a city in 
which she had long resided, and where, 
according to some writers, she was born. 
After her time, through the long period of 
eight hundred years, we find no mention is 
made of the Holy Tunic. Towards the 
close of the ninth century, Treves was 
sacked and burned by the Normans, and 
nothing is said to have been saved from 
their ravages but the holy relics, which a 
constant sense of danger had caused the 
elergy to yreveree in crypts constructed 
expressly for their security. The tradi- 
tional existence of the relic only remained, 
for that which fear originated, custom re- 
tained, and even in times of safety the al- 
tar in or beneath which the relic was pre- 
sumed to lie was alone indicated; the relic 
itself was never shown. In the quarrel 
between Adrian and the emperor in 1157, 
Frederick, when he assembled a synod at 
Treves, alluded to the existence of the 
Tunic there, for in his letter to arch- 
bishop Hillinus, he says:—“Igitar quia vos 
primas estis cis Alpes, et cor regni, et me- 
tropolis illa vestra, T reviris inquam indyta, 
que inconsutili prepollet tunica Domini,” 
&e., &c. (“Since then you are the primate 
beyond the Alps and the centre of the 
whole empire, and that your cathedral, that 
of Treves, is renowned above all others for 
the possession of the coat without seams &c.”’) 
Other proofs are also given in regard to its 
alleged locality, which was at length put 
beyond doubt in 1196, by the discovery of 
the relic in the adytum of the cathedral, 
when archbishop John the First embel- 
lished and restored the building. It was 
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shown publicly on the Ist of May, 1196, 
amidst the acclamations of the whole peo- 
le, after which it was shut u in in the 
igh altar. Another interval of 316 years 
before the relic was again seen, 
when it was brought forward, at the in- 
stance of the emperor Maximilian, who 
had assembled a diet in Treves. The 
opening of the altar took place on the 
14th of April, 1512, before all the dig- 
nitaries of ves, and a wooden box, in- 
laid with ivory, of very beautiful work- 
manship was found. It was sealed, and 
when opened the robe was discovered with 
@ written inscription. “This is the coat 
without seam of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ.” On the 12th of May fol- 
lowing, the relic was once more displayed 
to an immense concourse of people, with no 
less effect than on the first occasion; an 
effect which suggested to Leo X the idea 
of turning it prominently to account, in 
the sale of indulgences. His bull, dated 
15th of January, 1514, granted a plenary 
indulgence to all who came to Treves to 
confess their sins before the sacred Tunic,— 
and, that opportunity might not be wanting, 
he ordered that it should be publicly ex- 
hibited every seven years. The Reforma- 
tion, however, intervened before the first 
term Eom ype by the Pope, and it was 
not till 1531, that the exhibition again took 
place. During the remainder of the six- 
teenth century, the relic was exposed at 
four different periods, in 1545, 1553, 1585, 
and 1594,—but the thirty years’ war oc- 
cupied the attention of Germany too close- 
ly to admit of much religious ceremonial, 
especially when the opposing armies were 
under such strong religious influence: it 
was, therefore, not until after the peace of 
Westphalia, 20th of Feb » 1655, that 
it was again shown. The dread of the arms 
of Louis XIV induced the electors of 
Treves to transport the relic to the for- 
tress of Ehrenbreitstein; nor was it again 
made visible till 1725, when it was shown 
to the archbishop of Cologne. Other 
public exhibitions subsequently took place 
at Ehrenbreitstein in the eighteenth cen- 
tury; but when the French armies ap- 
—— the Rhine in 1794, it was no time 
or trusting to the security of the Holy 
Tunic even to a fortress. It was then con- 
veyed away gnd iy es in a place, the 
secret of which was known only to a very 
few persons, whose interest it was not to 
divulge it. It became afterwards. known 
that that place was Bamberg, where it re- 
mained till 1803, and was then removed by 
the electors of Augsburg. A dispute after- 
wards arose for its possession between the 
duke of Nassau and the church of Treves; 
and the ~~ of Bavaria also put in his 
claim for it—but it was finally decided b 
Napoleon, the arbiter at that time of all 
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things spiritual as well as mundane, that 
restitution should be made to Treves, and 
in 1810, it was once more brought to its ac- 
customed resting-place. The exhibition in 
that year was one remarkable for its dis- 
play, and for the number of pious who 
flocked to the electoral city to behold the 
relic,—no less than 227,000 people! 

Our readers will learn, with some sur- 
rise, that this ancient relic has again been 
—. to light, and has recently been fol- 

lowed with more eager curiosity, if not 
with more reverence than ever. It was 
publicly cxhibited at Treves, in the 
months of August and September, in the 
present year; and the numbers who have 
visited the shrine, which has the glory of 
bearing the Seamless Garment, since the 
18th of August, exceeded 1,000,000! It 
was to be exposed to the public gaze for 
six weeks only; but a seventh week was 
added, and it was seen for the last time, 
on Sunday, the 6th instant. 

Some who have been to gaze on this 
treasured object, have made rich offerings. 
If the church or the fraternity entrusted 
with it, only realise sixpence clear profit, 
from each visitor, something like £250,000 
must have been gained by the display! 

But piety, and even worldy interest would 
prompt many to be liberal. Not only was 
the robe ancient, curious, and venerated, 
but, so ran the rumour, “All who touched 
it were cured!” It is positively stated, the 
young countess Jeanne de Droste-Visthe- 
ring, of Munster, niece of the present 
archbishop of Cologne, was the first whose 
malady was submitted for cure by touching 
the holy robe. The success was trium- 
phant! the young lady who had tried all 
the beths in Germany for the last three 

ears to remove her Tastinsen, no sooner 

ent before the relic and touched the sacred 
cloth than her limbs were straightened, her 
figure became once more erect,—and she 
quitted the cathedral, leaving her crutches 
behind her in memory of her miraculous 
cure. There the crutches remain, beside 
the high altar. But the countess is not the 
only instance of the efficacy of the Holy 
Tunic in similar cases. It is positively 
affirmed that no fewer than thirteen cures 
have been performed by the same means ;— 
a boy who had been blind from childhood; 
a girl who was deaf and dumb; and several 
sens affected with permanent maladies, 
subjected to the test, have all been sent 
away restored! My valet de place (writes 
a correspondent of the Atheneum) told me 
he had himself known one subject a com- 
plete cripple, who was now as straight as 
an arrow. 

The Tunic, which has thus successfully 
been exhibitedinthe year ofgrace, 1844, isa 
robe of a reddish-brown colour, stretched 
out flat upon a piece of white silk, in a glass 
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case — upright upon the high altar. 
The sleeves are displayed; and it measures 
five feet each way from one — to 
the other. In its texture it. is difficult to 
say how it has been wrought, so that 
Bower's description holds perfectly good. 
He says, in his * Annals of Treves” (tom. ii. 
p. 91), “The threads are so fine and so 
closely united, that the eye cannot discover 
whether the vestment is woven or wrought 
with a needle...... The colour is red- 
dish, and in the light of the sun resembles 
unprepared cinnabar.” At ashort distance 
it resembles the stamped leather now ma- 
nufactured to imitate oak wainscoting, but 
on a closer examination one sees that the 
material is evidently of flax. The folds 
are apparent, and the surface of the cloth 
appears to shale, or rather crack—the re- 
sult of age. It has no collar—merely a 
hole for the head to pass through, and 
must have reached to theancles. ‘The case 
in which it is contained, is of the same 
form as the tunic—like the letter T—and 
at the base on either side is an aperture 
through which the officiating priests intro- 
duce the medals, pictures, books, and other 
objects of the blessed by contact with the 
sacred vestment. The manner in which it 
is inspected is in procession formed in a 
double line, marshalled by the Prussian 
gendarmerie outside the doors of the ca- 
thedral. The procession advances slowl 
until the steps of the high altar are passed, 
and a momentary pause is made before the 
relic, to gaze upon it, and deposit an offering. 
The amount collected in this manner must 
have been very great, for each day pro- 
duces an enormous heap, in which, though 
copper predominates, a great deal of silver 
appears, and now and then gold pieces, and 
scheine or paper money. To facilitate the 
approach to strangers and foreigners, .cer- 
tain hours are set apart, when, by applying 
at a different door, admission tp the cathe- 
dral is given, and the line of the procession 
intercepted, thus obviating the necessity of 
waiting for some hours bareheaded in the 
streets. The mass of people endured the 
delay without an impatient look; they kept 
close file, but were chiefly engaged in chant- 
ing the Ave Maria,—the women first, and 
then the men, in a clear ringing tone. The 
finest effect of the procession was witnessed 
at night, when the cathedral was lit up, and 
the Ney tones of the vesper bell pealed 
through the aisles like diapason notes. 


—_—_—— 


SIR THOMAS GRESHAM, FOUNDER 
OF THE ROYAL EXCHANGE. 
The Gresham family was of considerable 
importance in Norfolk during the reigns 
of Henry VIII, Edward VI, and Mary. 
They are supposed to have gained their 














appellation from the village of Gresham, 
in Norfolk. One John Gresham had four 
sons, whose names were William, Thomas, 
Richard, and John. Richard and John 
were knighted by Henry VIII. Richard 
was the father of the subject of this notice, 
the founder of the Exchange, who appears 
to have been apprenticed to his uncle, Sir 
John, an eminent merchant, 

It appears Sir Thomas, in his youth, 
was sent to Cambridge University, for 
which he retained a kindly feeling to the 
end of his life. His father, Sir Richard, 
became Lord Mayor of London, and died 
at Bethnal Green, February 21, 1548-9. 

In transacting his uncle’s business, Sit 
Thomas became meee 7 with 
the money markets of Flanders; and he 
was appointed “ king’s factor,” or “king’s 
merchant,” by king Edward VI, and was 
employed in raising loans for the service 
of that prince, which caused him to remove 
with his wife to Antwerp. Wilson’s “ His- 
torical Account,” founded on Burgon’s ela- 
borate and valuable work, then gives the 
following particulars of his progress:— 

During the two first years of his being 
engaged in the public service, he posted 
from Antwerp no fewer than forty times. 
Between the ist of March, 1552, and the 27th 
of July, his payments amounted to £106,301 
4s. 4d.; his travelling expenses for riding in 
and out eight times £102 10s., including 
@ supper and a banquet to the Schetz and 
the Fudgers, with whom he had to transact 
business—£26, being equal, Mr. Burgon 
calculates, to £250, at the present day. 
The feast must have been one of great 
magnificence, as the guests appear to have 
been not more than twenty. Onsuch oc- 
casions, Gresham deemed it policy to “make 
as good chere as he could.” 

Intwood Hall, near Norwich, built by 
Sir Richard Gresham, was his country seat 
in England, which was often the scene of 
elegant hospitality. His London esta- 
blishment was in Lombard-street, then the 
handsomest street in London, where he 
had ashop, over the door of which, his crest, 
a grasshopper, appeared by the way of sign, 
the common usage of the merchants and 
bankers of that time. The site of Sir 
Thomas Gresham's place of business is 
now occupied by the banking-house of 
Messrs. Stone, Martins, and Stone. From 
the nature of his engagements he was 
compelled, for the greater _ of his time, 
to reside with his family at Antwerp. 
His exertions met with the distinct appro- 
bation of his royal master. He bestowed 


on Gresham a gift of lands of the value of 
one hundred pounds per annum, accompa- 
nying it with the remark, “you shall know 
that you have served a king.” 

When queen Mary succeeded her bro- 
himself superseded. 


ther, Gresham foun 
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This he thought he owed to the hospita- 
lity of the bishop of Winchester. He me- 
morialized , and set forth the valuable 
services he had rendered to her brother, 
which had been requited in the manner al- 
ready described. His representations, or 
the inefficiency of his successor, led to his 
being speedily reinstated. From the cor- 
re ag lence preserved in the State-paper 
Office, it is clear that’ he used great 
activity as well as much skill and pru- 
dence, in raising money for the queen. 
It was customary to pay a rate of in- 
terest that would now be considered 
enormous onaloan, Great dificulty was 
found in obtaining money; and when par- 
ties were willing to lend, to claim ten, 
twelve, or fourteen per cent. per annum, 
was not thought at all out of the way. 
After negociating several loans, Gresham 
felt, that, instead of sending such large 
sums abroad, it would be a desirable thing 
to secure them for the capitalist at home. 
With the eye of a statesman, he saw that 
it would be more convenient for the bor- 
rower. The still more profitable system of 
“ repudiation,” which borrows and refuses 
all payment, never occurred to him. 

It 1s not unworthy of remark, that in all 
monetary transactions Sir Thomas seems 
to have been in advance of the age in which 
he lived. To serve king Edward while at 
Antwerp, he devised a scheme for operating 
on the currency, so as to render the ex- 
change favourable to the English purposes. 
If allowed to take his own course, he pro- 
mised in two years to relieve his sovereign 
from all difficulties. His plan for effecting 
this was thus laid down:— 

“My regest shall be that his majesty 
and you, to apoynte me out weekly, xii or 
xiii c [1,002] poundes, to be secretly re- 
sevyd at one man’s handes; so that yt 
maye be Ler secret, and I maye thereunto 
trust, and that I maye make my reconning 
thereof assewredly. I shall so use this 
matter here in this towne of Andwerpe 
that every day I will be sure to take up ii 
or iiic i. [2 or 300/] sterlinge by ex- 
change. And thus doing, yt shall not be 
persevyd, nor yt shall not be no occasyone 
to make the exchange fall. For that it 
shall be takynne up in my name. And so 
by these means, in working by delybera- 
coine and tyme, the merchaunts turn also 
shall be servyd. As allso this shuld bring 
all merchants owght of suspicione, who do 
nothing to [wards] payments of the king’s 
detts; and will not stycke to saye that ere 
the payment of the king’s dett be made, yt 
will bringe down the exchange to xiiis. 
iiiid.. whyche I trust never to see that daye. 
So that by this you maye perseve, yf that 
I doo take up every daye but ii c i: P2000] 
sterling, it will amownt in one yere to Ixxii 
M li. £72,0001.]: and the king’s majesty 
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oweth here at this present ic viii m Ui. 
{108,0004.], with the interest monny that 
was prolongyd afore this tyme. So that 
by these means, in two yeres, thinges will 
be compassed, accordingly to my purpose 
set forth.” 

“‘How correct Gresham was in the result 
he anticipated from these and similar mea- 
sures, appeared in the sequel, by the suc- 
cess which attended them. He found 
meansina short space to raise the exchange 
from sixteen shillings Flemish, for the pound 
sterling, to twenty-two shillings, at which 
rate he discharged all the king’s debts; and 
by this means, money was rendered plen- 
tiful, and trade prosperous: while the credit 
of the crown became established on a 
firmer basis abroad than it had ever been 
before.* ” 

Living generally at Antwerp, he was in 
that city when the rejoicings took place for 
the birth of ason to queen Mary, which 
birth never took place. That a false re- 
port of such a character obtained credence 
abroad should hardly surprise, when even 
so near the court as Aldersgate, not onl 
the accouchement of the queen but the - 
mirable proportions of the prince were an- 
nounced to his congregation by the minis- 
ter of St. Ann’s church. Gresham was 
present at the abdication of the emperor 
Charles V._ The christmas of 1555 he 
passed in England, and in the following 
month the priory of St. Austin Canons, at 
Massingham Magna, in Norfolk, and seve- 
ral benefices, were conferred upon him as 
a mark of the queen’s favour. What he 
received from her majesty altogether, he 
states to have been of the annual value of 
£200. 

Queen Mary died on the 17th of Novem- 
ber, 1558. resham is believed to have 
been out of England when that event took 
aa but if so, he deemed it prudent to 

ose no time in paying his duty to the new 
sovereign. On the 25th, we find him at 
Hatfield, in Hertfordshire, where queen 
Elizabeth was then staying, and there he 
met with a singularly gracious reception. 
Her majesty promised that if he only 
served her as he had served her brother 
and sister, she would grant him as much 
land as he had received from both of them. 
She then gave him her hand to kiss, and 
— if anything unfavourable should 

reported to his prejudice during his ab- 
sence, she would always reserve one ear to 
listen to his vindication on his return. Of 
this gracious assurance he had occasion to 
remind the ministers of queen Elizabeth, 
when the marquis of Winchester attempt- 
ed to injure him with his royal mistress. 
He, however, triumphed over all the malice 





* Burgon’s “ Life and Fimesof Sir ‘Thomas Gres- 
ham.” v. 1. p. 92 
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of his enemies, and his powerful assistance 
and advice continued to be in much request, 
not only when a loan was to be raised, but 
in reference to matters of commerce ge- 
nerally, as well as in various questions of 
great political importance. 

After he had received the honour of 
knighthood, Lombard-street. was not con- 
sidered to be sufficiently dignified for his 
residence, and he purchased or built a 
mansion in Bishopsgate-street, which re- 
ceived the name of Gresham House. He 
enjoyed great familiarity with many of the 
most distinguised persons of his time: both 
officially and personally, he was very inti- 
mate with Sir William Cecil, afterwards 
lord Burleigh. On one occasion, we learn 
from a passage in his correspondence, he 
sent a present of silk stockings to the secre- 
tary for himself, and, as he expressed it, 
for “my lady your wife.” 

Mr. Burgon has laboriously followed 
him through all the negotiations with 
which he was concerned, both at home and 
abroad. 

Through many years he continued in 
the habit of frequently passing from Eng- 
land to Antwerp, the lords of which, in 
1553-4, sent him a present of wine, of the 


value of ten pounds, to dispose him to give - 


them the benefit of his good offices with 
the queen of England. 

His dignity as a British merchant was 
offended at seeing a noble Burse in 
Antwerp, while London could boast no such 
accommodation for those whose lives were 
devoted to commerce. About the year 
1565, he applied himself in earnest to cor- 
rect this evil, which he accomplished by 
the erection of the Burse, afterwards called 
the Royal Exchange, in 1569. 

Among the guests at Gresham House, 
we find, self-invited, the duke of Norfolk, 
who lost his life on the scaffold some years 
afterwards, for connecting himself with the 
affairs of Mary, queen of Scots. In the 
eyes of foreigners, Gresham was a@ person 
of so much importance, that when, in 1567, 
the heads of the reformed church in 
Antwerp thought it expedient to send an 
address to the secretary of state, Cecil, 
praying his influence with the queen on 
their behalf, a similar address was, by the 
same body, voted to him. In the following 
month he again proceeded to Antwerp, 
where he interested himself for the Pre- 
testants of that city. Shortly afterwards 
he returned to England. In the following 
year he was a suitor to the queen for the 
purchase of certain lands. He indeed 
seems constantly to have had an eye to the 
accumulation of wealth, though not with a 
sordid view, as was proved in the sequel. 
His company was courted by persons of 
the greatest consideration; and when 
foreigners of high rank came to England, 
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Sir Thomas was frequently appointed to 
receive them, and to attend them in their 
visits to the principal objects of interest in 
London, while, on any extraordinary 
emergency, Sir William Cecil did not dis- 
dain to seek advice from the merchant. 

The Lady Mary Grey, sister to the un- 
fortunate Lady Jane, who had offended the 
queen by her marriage, was, in 1569, com- 
mitted to the custody, or at all events to 
the care, of Sir Thomas Gresh Of 
this honour he soon became weary, and 
made pressing representations to obtain her 
removal. He did not succeed till after the 
noble or royal’ guest had been under his 
roof more than three years. Ultimately 
she gained some degree of favour at court. 

He had purchased, at an early period of 
his life, a seat at Mayfield, in Sussex. 
Thither, with his wife and household, he 
retreated in 1570, when the plague broke 
out in London; and there, in 1573, he 
received @ visit from the queen. In the 
year preceding, on her setting out on a 
summer progress, he had been named with 
the archbishop of Canterbury and others, 
as one of the persons of “great trust, 
wisdom, and experience,” from whom the 
Lord Mayor of London might seek advice 
for the better government of the metropolis 
during her absence; and he continued a 
member of that commission till within a 
year of his death. 

In 1570 he purchased the manor of 
Heston, and shortly afterwards took up his 
residence in Osterly Park (which was part 
of that manor), where, in 1576, he received 
a visit from queen Elizabeth, on which 
occasion she was entertained with extraor- 
dinary festivity. It is related that she 
objected the court-yard was too large, and 
would have been more handsome if divided 
in the middle. Upon this Sir Thomas 

forthwith sent for workmen from London, 
who laboured in the night silently, but with 
such diligence, that on the queen rose 
in the morning a wall had been raised, and 
the fault which she had noticed corrected. 

Gresham did not long survive this ho- 
nour. He was now sixty years of age, 
when on Saturday, the 21st of November, 
1579, between six and seven in the even- 
ing, having just come from the Royal 
Exchange to his house in Bishopsgate- 
street, he was suddenly attacked, it is 
supposed, by apoplexy. He was found 
speechless on the floor of his kitchen, and 
in a short time breathed his last. His re- 
mains were committed to the earth on the 
15th of the following month, in St. Helen’s 
church, Bishopsgate-street, where they still 
repose. The funeral was one of extraordi- 
nary splendour, as it cost no less than 
£800. 

His only son, Richard, had died in 1564. 
Sir Thomas had a natural daughter named 
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Anne, whom he carefully educated and 
provided with an ample dower, and who 
eventually became the sister-in-law of Lord 
Bacon. Lady Gresham survived her hus- 
band seventeen years, and died at Osterly 
House, November 23, 1596. She was 
buried at St. Helen’s, with pomp, on the 
15th of December, in the same grave with 
her husband, and, by a curious coincidence, 
on the anniversary of his funeral. 





Che Wandering Jew. 
Bry EUGENE SUE. 


Translated by the Author of the “ Student's 
French Grammar,” translator of Hugo's 
“ Rhine,” Soulie’s “ Marguérite,” &c. 

VOLUME THE THIRD. 


CHAPTER IX.—THE MINISTER’S CABINET. 


‘“‘ How you tremble, Mademoiselle,” said 
= Porn with Paw gily oy. as he 
anded the young girl out of the carriage. 
“Yes,” sod yy hn “in my eg I 
came out without my shawl;—but what a 
sombre looking dwelling!” 

“That is the sanctum sanctorum, where 
the worthy minister secludes himself, 
to be out of the hearing of the noise of 
the profane. Please to enter,” and, push- 
ing open the door of the vestibule, 
he said, hiding his emotion under. the 
guise of gaiety, “he is right, in calling 
this his secluded abode—not a single valet 
is to be seen.” Then opening another 
door, he added :— 

‘“¢Nourished in the sanctum, to me the intricacies 
familiar are.” ‘ 

Mademoiselle de Cardoville was intro- 
duced into a large room, meanly furnished, 
with a lamp suspended from the ceiling, 
but placed much higher than ordinarily. 
As Adrienne looked in surprise at the 
Doctor, he said, . 

“You think this abode is badly fur- 
nished for an excellency, but you do not 
know the economy of people. 
Besides, you will see that the appearance 
of the minister, is in accordance with his 
dwelling. Have the kindness to wait a 
second, I will inform him of your arrival, 
and will speak to him in your behalf.” 

Experiencing a feeling of uneasiness, a 
sort of undefined terror, the young girl 
looked round the room, approached the 
cold fire-place, and noticed with surprise 
a grating before it. She also remarked 
that the poker and tongs were fastened 
by an iron chain. Confounded and be- 


wildered, she mechanically stretched out 
her arm to draw a chair to her, to sit upon, 
but to her increased astonishment, she 
Like the other 


found it was immoveable. 
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chairs in the room, it was fixed by iron 
bars to the floor. 

Adrienne tried to smile, saying, “ This 
statesman seems to have little confidence 
in the honesty of his visitors, by thus 
securing every thing.” 

The most profound silence reigned; 
which, at intervals, was broken by the 
moaning of the wind. 

A quarter of an hour elapsed, and still 
no M. Baleinier. In her impatience, Adri- 
enne rose to call some one. She approached 
the mautle-piece, over which was a large 
glass, but could find no bell-rope. Ona 
examining more closely, she perceived that 
that which, from. the indistinct light of the 
lamp, appeared to be a mirror, was nothing 
more than a large sheet of polished iron. 

In certain dispositions, the most trivial 
suspicious circumstance produces incalcu- 
lable terror. But such was the confidence 
that Adrienne placed in the Doctor, that 
she reproached herself for giving way to 
fear, admitting, that after all, what had 
caused her so much uneasiness was nothing 
very alarming, and that it was needless for 
her to trouble her mind about the pro- 
longed absence of M. Baleinier, which, no 
doubt, was in consequence of the minister’s 
occupations. 

Although the young girl tried to assure 
herself of this, she approached the door 
at which the doctor had gone out, put her 
ear to the key-hole, and listened attentively, 
but all was still. 

Suddenly she heard a noise overhead, 
like the falling of some heavy body, accom- 
panied, as she thought, by a groan. 

In her terror, she ran to the door to call 
some one, but found, to her astonishment, 
that it was locked on the outside; she 
hurried to the small door, but that was 
locked also. 

Wishing to overcome the fears which 
then beset her, she summoned to her aid 
all the firmness of her character. 

“T must have been deceived,” she said, 
“T only heard a fall; the groan existed 
only in my imagination. But these locked 
doors! Perhaps the people are ignorant 
that I am here; they thought that no one 
was in the room. Come, I must not show 
my weakness—I must meet danger in the 
face. It is plain that I am not in a 
minister's house; a thousand reasons prove 
it tome. M. Baleinier has deceived me; 
what end could he have in view; for what 
object could he bring me here?” 

These questions were to her insoluble. 
All that she knew was, that, apparently, 
she was the victim of the perfidy of M. 
Baleinier. 

To that noble and gencrous soul, this 
certitude was so horrible, that she tried, 
by thinking of the friendship she had 
always testified to that man, to repulse 
the cruel thought. 


“Such,” she said, “is the effect of weak- 
ness, and shows how fear often leads us to 
entertain unjust and odious suspicions, for 
I cannot give credence to such deceit. I 
will call some one; that is the only way to 
clear up the matter.” 

Then remembering there was no bell, 
she went to the other door, and knocked 
several times with her delicate hand, but 
no one came. 

“T am,” said the poor girl, trembling, 
“as courageous as any one; I do not know 
whether it is the coldness of the room, but 
I tremble in spite of myself; still I think 
that any person similarly situated, would 
be frightened.” 

All at once, cries, or rather savage, 
frightful yells, burst forth with fury, from the 
room above, followed by a scuffling noise 
which shook the whole building, like 
several people engaged in a desperate 
struggle. 

Adrienne screamed aloud, with terror, 
turned pale as a corpse, and after remain- 
ing a moment motionless, ran to the win- 
dow, and opened it. A gust of wind and 
snow swept into the apartment, caused the 
light to flicker for a few moments, and then 
extinguished it. 

Grasping the iron bars with which the 
windew was grated, Adrienne was abeut to 
cry for help, when a strange spectacle 
struck her, for several minutes, dumb with 
horror. At a short distance, was a wing 
of the same building, from one of the win- 
dows of which, a light shed its rays on the 
dark space that divided the two compart- 
ments. At this curtainless window, Adri- 
enne perceived a being, pale and hag- 
gard, trailing behind her a sort of white 
sheet. 

Recovering partly from her terror, Adri- 
enne called out for help. At the expiration 
of a few minutes, two tall, robust women 
entered the room in silence. The one held 
a lamp in her hand, while the other carried 
a strange sort of garment of coarse grey 


rge. 

Both had silently entered by the little 
door, when Adrienne in her fright had run 
to the window to call for help. One of 
the women approaching the window, 
placed her hand upon the shoulder of the 
young girl, who turned round, and scream- 
ed with fright at the repulsive appearance 
of these women. When the stupor had 
passed away, Adrienne asked where M. 
Baleinier was, but the two women, instead 
of answering, looked at each other in a sig- 
nificant manner. 

“TI ask you, Madame,” said Adrienne, 
“where M. Baleinier is? I wish to see him 
immediately.” 

“ He has left.” 

“Left! left without me! What can be 
the meaning of this? Go, and fetch me a 
carriage.” 
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The two women looked at each other, 
and shrugged their shoulders. 

“TI beseech ie Madame, to get mea 
carriage, since M. Baleinier has left without 
me. I wish to leave this place.” 

“Come, come, Mademoiselle,” said the 
tallest, who was called Thomase, without 
appearing to understand what Adrienne 
said, “it is time to go to bed.” 

“To go to bed!” cried Adrienne, in 
amazement, “It is enough to make one 
mad.” Then looking fixedly at the women, 
she said, “ What house is this? Where am 
I? Answer me.” 

*“*You are in a house,” said Thomase, 
‘*where we do not allow people to cry out 
of the window as.you were doing just now, 
and where, if you put out the lamp, you 
will make us angry with you.” 

Adrienne, trembling, looked first at one 
woman, then at the other, trying to fathom 
the meaning of all this; then believing 
that she had found it out, said: “I see there 
is a mistake—you take me for some one 
else. Do you know who lam? My name 
is Adrienne de Cardoville. I am free to 
leave this place, for no one has a right to 
keep me here by force. Therefore, go, 
and fetch me a coach ; if there be none at 
hand, allow a person to accompany me to 
the Rue de Babylone; I will recompense 
her well, and you also.” 

“ What’s the use of all this,” said Tho- 
mase, “ will you come to bed? yes, or no.” 

“ Listen, Madame,” said Adrienne, hur- 
riedly; “allow me to leave this place, and 
I will give each of you two thousand francs. 
Is it not enough? Well, I will give you 
ten, or even twenty thousand. I am rich 
—I must leave this place.” 

“ ‘Twenty thousand francs! Do you hear 
that, Thomase?” 

“ Ah, yes; always the same song.” 

“Well,” said Adrienne, summoning up 
her energy, “since prayers and entreaties 
are in vain, I declare that I will stay no 
longer here, and we shall see who will dare 
force me to remain.” 

Adrienne advanced towards the door; 
at that instant, the strange and savage 
noise that had so much frightened her, was 
again renewed. 

“What screams!” cried Adrienne, in 
fright; “Do you hear them? Tell me 
what kind of housé this is?” Then she 
added, pointing to the window of the other 
building, “ And what is that?” 

“Persons,” said Thomase, “who, like 
you, are not in their proper senses; the 
are putting this upon them,” she add 
showing the strait-waistcoat. 

Adrienne hid her face in her hands. A 
terrible revelation dawned upon her; she 
knew all. After the trials she had experienc- 
ed in the course of the day, this last blow 
was terrible for the young girl. Her hands 
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fell by her side, her face beeame dead]: 

ale, her whole frame trembled; and wi 
her eye fixed upon the waistcoat, she half- 
articulated, “Oh, for pity’s sake—” then 
fainted in the arms of the women. 

“A fainting fit is not dangerous,” said 
Thomase. “Let us carry her up-stairs; 
then we will undress her, and put her to 
bed. ” 


It is impossible to describe the horror of 
the poor girl, when, recovering, she foynd 
herself half naked in the rude hands of 
those frightful women. She sereamed from 
fear, and to escape their regards, upset 
the lamp; then covering herself with the 
sheets, she burst into a flood of tears. 

The nurses attributed these acts and the 
scream which preceded them, to an access 
of by age ae ‘ . 

“ Ah, you begin extinguishing an 
breaking the lamps. ‘Hold her tight, Tho- 
mase; I will go, and fetch a light. She 
shall have the waistcoat on to-night, like 
the woman up-stairs.” 

“ Make haste, for I think she is furious, 
we shall require to sit up with her all 
night.” 

Sad and mournful contrast! In the mor- 
ning, Adrienne rose, free, smiling, and 
happy, surrounded by luxuries, in the 
midst of all that was wondrous in art, and 
waited upon by three sylph-like females. 
In her generosity, she had rendered every 
assistance to a young Indian Prince; had 
taken a noble resolution relative to the 
two orphans; in her conversation with 
Madame de St. Dizier she had shown herself 
proud and sensible, melancholy and gay, 
ironical and grave; and in coming to that 
cursed house, it was for the Lago ow of 
rendering a service to an honest, laborious 
artizan. 

In the evening, Adrienne, the victim of 
cruel treachery, was delivered into the 
charge of two keepers of insane people, 
and had her delicate limbs thrust into 
that abominable garment called a strait- 
waistcoat. 

Adrienne passed a miserable night, in 
company with the two keepers. Next 
morning at nine o’clock, guess the sur- 
prise of the young girl, when Dr Baleinier 
entered, smiling, and saying, with paternal 
solicitude, “ Well, my child, how have you 
passed the night?” 


CHAPTER X.—THE VISIT. 

At the sight of Dr. Baleinier, who, by a 
sign, caused Gervaise and Thomase to lcave 
the room, Adrienne remained bewildered; 
but when the Doctor repeated the words, 
with affecting sincerity, “Well, my poor 
child, how have you passed the night?” 
she raised her hand to her burning fore- 
head, as if to ask herself whether she was 
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under the influence of sleep or.not; then 
she fixed her eyes upon the Doctor, her 
lips opened, but, instead of articulating 
words, they quivered convulsively. 

“Come, I see what it is,” said the Doc- 
tor, shaking his head, “ you wish a great 
deal from me. I expected as much, my 
dear child.” 

These words, which were pronounced 
with h ritical effrontery, startled Adri- 
enne. She rose, passed before M. Balei- 
nier, and, pointing to the door, said, “ Open 
that door, sir.” 

“Come, my dear Mademoiselle,” said 
the Doctor, quietly taking a pinch of snuff, 
“calm yourself. Let us speak in friend. 
ship, for you know that I am your friend.” 

“Then, sir,” said Adrienne, her voice 
trembling from anger, “ shall I not leave 
this place to-day?” 

“ Mas! under such excitement, it is im- 

ssible. If you knew how your face is 
inflamed, how red your eyes are, and how 
quick your pulse is beating.” 

Adrienne looked at the doctor, walked 
with a slow and firm step to her bed, and 
sat down upon it. 

“ Ah! that’s the way, mydear. Be rea- 
sonable, and let us talk together in friend- 
ship.” 

“You are right, sir,” said Adrienne, with 
a disdainful smile; “speak in friendship; 
you wish to make me pass for a mad per- 
son.” 

“TI wish, my dear child, that you may, 
one day, feel as much gratitude towards 
me, as you now have aversion. That aver- 
sion I anticipated; but painful though 
certain duties may be, still we must resign 
ourselves, and endeavour to accomplish 
them.” 

Adrienne looked at the Doctor with 
surprise; then a bitter smile played upon 
her lips, and she said, “ Ah, decidedly; all 
this is for my good.” 

“ Assuredly, my dear girl. Could I have 
any other motive?” 

“T do not know, sir, but your impudence 
is as odious as your vile treachery.’ 

“Treachery!” said the Doctor, with an 
air of displeasure, “reflect well, my poor 
child. Do you think if I had not acted 
le | and conscientiously towards you 
that I would have come this morning 
to brave your indignation, which I must 
have expected. This house belongs to me, 
and I am the principal doctor, but I have 
three assistants, to whose charge I might 
have confided you. But, notwithstanding 
the friendship which I bear you, I know 
better than any other how to treat you.” 

Adrienne listened to the Doctor, without 
interrupting him, then fixing her eyes upon 


him, said, “Sir, how much are you paid, 


for making me pass for mad?’’ 
“ Mademoiselle!” exclaimed the Doctor, 
wounded to the heart, in spite of himself 


? 


“T am rich: you know it,” said Adrienne, 
with disdain, “I will double the sum that 
you are to receive. Come, sir, in the name 
of the friendship which you speak of, grant 
me the felicity of enriching you.” 

“ Your keepers,” replied the Doctor, with 
inconceivable sang froid, “in their report, 
informed me that you had made the same 
proposition to them.” 

“ Pardon, sir; I offered them that which 
might patiety poor ignorant women, whom 
misfortune has obliged to accept the pain- 
ful employment in which they are engaged. 
But to you, sir, a man of the world, a man 
of knowledge, a man of mind, the payment 
is altogether different; therefore, ground 
not your refusal upon the smallness of my 
offers to these unfortunate women, Come, 
how tnuch will yon take?” 

“Your keepers,” said the Doctor, with 
the same sang froid, “told. me also of 
threats that you held out. Have you none 
for me? Come, my poor child, after we 
have exhausted every means of temptation, 
and showed the fruitlessness of threats of 
vengeance, we will then view the matter in 
its proper light.” 

‘“‘ Ah, my threats will be useless,” cried 
Adrienne, giving ‘way to her rage, which 
till then, she had so successfully mastered, 
“ you believe, sir, that when I leave this 
place—-for a term will be put to this out- 
rage—that I will not expose your infamous 
conduct; that I will not call out with a loud 
voice against your unworthy accomplice, 
Madame de Saint Dizier! Ah, you think 
I will be silent about the frightful treat- 
ment to which you have subjected me. 
But mad, though I be, I know that there 
are Laws, sir; and from them, I shall de- 
mant reparation, and cause punishment to 
be awarded to you, and all concerned in 
this disgraceful plot. From this time, sir, 
hatriad alone exists between us; strife even 
to death; and I shall call to its support, 
all + strength, all my intellect, all— 

“ Permit me to interrupt you, my dear 
Adj ‘ienne,” said the Doctor, with apparent 
affection, and with perfect calmness; 
“there is nothing more opposing to a cure 
the.n foolish hopes, for they will keep you 
in a state of depoentle excitement. t 
me then put the matter in a proper point 
o!? view, in order that you may see clearly 
your position. 1. It is impossible for you 
to leave this place. 2. You can have no 
communication with those out of doors. 
‘3. No ene enters this place, except those 
in whom I can put the utmost confidence. 
4. I am completely out of the reach of 
your threats of vengeance, because circum- 
stances and duty are in my favour.” 

“Duty! to shut me up here.” 

“A thousand motives, one more grave 
than another, induced that determination.” 

*“ Motives! perhaps you will tell me 
them.” 














“ Alas, they are too real;—and one day 
if you should, as you now threaten, apply 
for justice, we shall be obliged to mention 
your strange manner of living; your mania 
for dressing your servants; your enormous 
expenses; the history of the Indian prince 
to whom you offered a princely hospitality 
—your unheard-of resolution to live alone 
like a male; the adventure of the man found 
in your bed-chamber; and finally, your 
conversation of yesterday, which was faith- 
fully taken down by a man engaged for 
that purpose, will be made use of; and one 
day, when you read in calmness that con- 
versation, you will not be astonished at 
what we have done—you will then under- 
stand, my dear Mademoiselle, that those 
facts, being well known, it was the duty 
of those who loved you, to try every en- 
deavour to cure that derangement of mind, 
which, as yet, has only manifested itself in 
foolish desires, but which, ultimately, might 
materially affect your after days. But, 
thanks to a treatment at once physical and 
moral, a radical cure may be anticipated. 
To take ge away from those strange ob- 
jects with which you were surrounded, and 
which so dangerously excited your imagi- 
nation, was the first thing; then, by living 
in this retreat, leading a simple and soli- 
tary life, with my solicitude—I may say, 
ees care—an ultimate cure may almost 

relied upon.” 

“ Thus, sir,”’ said Adrienne, with a dis- 
dainful smile, “love for a noble indepen- 
dence, generosity, the worship of all that 
is lovely and good, an aversion to all that 
is odious and deceitful, are my maladies. 
Indeed! sir, my aunt for a long time tried 
to cure me, but to no end.” 

“Well; though we succeed not, we shall 
wy, for there were good grounds for a council 
of your family, determining as they have 
done, ‘and which determination sets all 
your threats with regard to me, at defiance. 
A man of my age, of my consideration, 
never acts lightly in such matters. You 
understand, then, what I have been saying 
to you. Hope not to leave this en un- 
less a perfect cure be effected, and remem- 
ber that your threats can have no influence 
upon me. Now, let me speak to you with 
all that interest, which you inspire in me.” 

“T find, sir, that if I am insane, you 
speak to me in a most reasonable manner.” 

“You insane, my poor child! No, no; 
not yet, and, under my —— I trust you 
will never be so. To accomplish this, how- 
ever, we mist attack the disease in time; 
and believe me it is more than time. You 
look at me with an air of surprise. Let us 
consider. What interest can I have in 
speaking to you thus? Do you think that 
I share in the hatred of your aunt? What 
can she do either for or against me. Is 
my language new to you? Have I not al- 
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ways spoken of the dangerous exaltation 
of le, mind, and of your singular fancies? 
A pretext was requisite to —— you here, 
and I avow that I said to myself— her in- 
terest before everything. shall do my 
duty whatever be the consequences.’ ” 

Whilst the doctor was speaking, the coun- 
tenance of Adrienne assumed @ singular 
expression of anguish and horror. Treach- 
ery clothed in such a garb frightened her 
a hundred times more than the avowed 
hatred of Madame de St. Dizier. The 
Doctor, who was a skilful physiognomist, 
guessing what was working in the mind of 
Adrienne, said, 

“ Come; disdain to rage; fright will suc- 
ceed, then doubt will not be far off. I will 
not leave here till you have said affection- 
ately, ‘ Return soon, my good M. Baleinier.’ 
I see you still mistrust me. What I have 
told you is false, base, treacherous. Is it 
not so? I hate you? I—and for what rea- 
son? or rather, what interest could I have 
in hating you, whom I have always es- 
teemed for seed good qualities? Still you 
accuse an honest, innocent man, who has 
shown you a thousand proofs of his affec- 
tion, of a crime as dark and as direful as 
any with which man could sully himself. 
Yes, my dear child, it is wrong, very wrong 
of you; but it shows that a noble, indepen- 
dant mind can at times be as unjust and 
intolerant as the most sordid. This vexes 
me; yes, I assure youit grieves me much.” 
The tor here drew his hand athwart 
his_eyes, which were actually wet. 

The most talented, the most intriguing 
advocate, or the finest comedian in the 
world could not have played his part better 
than the Doctor: for, carried away by cir- 
cumstances, he was half convinced of what 
he said. Ina word, he felt all the horror of 
his perfidy, but knew that a pure and ex- 
alted mind could look upon evil toa cer- 
tain extent, but when carried beyond that, 
delirium would ensue, and reason become 
lost in bewilderment. 

Adrienne was too interesting, and her 
situation was too cruel, for the ‘tor not 
to pity the poor girl from the bottom of 
his heart; he liked her for the confidence 
which she had placed in him; but sympa- 
thy—all gave way to a necessity, 
for the members of the Order, of which he 
formed a part, were under the influence of 
him, but then he was as much under 
them, for long culpability creates the most 
indissoluble and terrific links. 

As the Doctor was speaking in this 
warm manner to Adrienne, the door 
opened softly, and two eyes peered into 
the room, This was not perceived by the 


Doctor. 
(To be continued ). 
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THE NOBLE HOUSE OF GRAFTON. 





Arms.—Quarterly first and fourth, France and 
England, second, Scotland, third, Ireland, 
over all a sinister baton, compony ar. and az. 

Crest.—Of a chapeau gu., turned up, erm., a lion 
statant, guardant, or crowned with a ducal 
coronet, az. and gorged with a collar, counter- 
compony, ar. and of the fourth. 

Supporters.—Dexter, a lion guardant ar. crowned 
with a ducal_coronet az, and gorged with a 
collar, counter-compony of the first and second 
sinister a greyhound, ar gorged as the dexter. 

Motto.—Et decus et pretium recti. “Both the 
ornament and reward of integrity.” 

Henry Fitzroy, second illegitimate son 
of his majesty Charles II, by Barbara Vil- 
liers, duchess of Cleveland, born 20th 
September, 1663, was created, 16th Au- 
gust, 1672, baron of Sudbury, viscount 

pswich, and earl of Euston, and, 11th 

September, 1675, duke of Grafton. In 

1680, his grace was installed a knight of 

the most noble Order of the Garter. The 

duke married lady Isabella Bennet, only 
daughter and sole heiress of Henry, 
earl of Arlington, by whom he had an 
only son, Charles. His grace performe4, 
at the coronation of James II, the office of 
lord high constable of England; and on 
the landing of the duke of Monmouth, in 
1685, he commanded a ps of king James’ 
forces, and behaved with great gallantry in 
the action of Phillips Norton Lane, in the 
county of Somerset, narrowly escaping 
with his life. He was, however, one of the 
first who deserted his royal master for the 
prince of Orange, in whose cause he was 
wounded, in storming the city of Cork, 
and died within a fortnight, 9th October, 

1690. His grace was succeeded by his 

son, Charles, second duke, who inherited 

in right of his mother on her decease, the 
earldom of Arlington and viscounty of 

Thetford, creations of the 22nd April, 

1672, and barony of Arlington, of Arling- 

ton, crevtion of the 14th March, 1663. His 

grace died 6th May, 1737, and was suc- 
ceeded by his grandson, 8 Henry, 
third duke, who was installed a knight of 


the Garter, and filled the offices of secre- 
tary of state, and first lord of the treasury, 
in 1765 and 1766, and that of lord privy 
seal, in 1771. His grace married, first, in 


1756, the Hon. Anne Siddeth, daughter 
and sole heiress of Henry, lord Ravens- 
worth, by whom he had two sons and a 
daughter; he was divorced from her in 
1769. He married, secondly, 24th June, 
1766, Elizabeth, daughter of the late Rev. 
Sir Richard Wrottesly, bart., by whom he 
had four sons and five daughters. The 
duke died 14th March, 1811. It was on 
his devoted head that Junius poured the 
vials of his wrath. The tremendous invec- 
tives of that powerful writer were directed 
against the duke of Grafton, of that day, 
witli a virulence scarcely equalled, cer- 
tainly not surpassed, even by the rancour 
which he manifested towards every other 
object of his hostility. The admirers of 
Junius have frequently referred to his 
attacks on the duke of Grafton as amongst 
the most powerful efforts of his libellous 
pen. If these “onslaughts” had the effect 
of injuring, perhaps of destroying, the po- 
litical character of the third duke, they 
could have had no effect in shortening his 
life, for he survived them not less than 
thirty years. He died, as already stated, 
in 1811, and was succeeded by George 
Henry, his eldest son. This nobleman 
was born January 14th, 1760. He was the 
friend of the celebrated William Pitt, at 
college; for a long time his warm partisan 
in the House of Commons; and, for many 
years, his colleague as the representative 
in Parliament of their common alma mater. 
On the 16th of November, 1784, being then 
in the twenty-fifth year of his age, he mar- 
ried the lady Maria Charlotte Waldegrave. 
Her ladyship was the second daughter of 
James, second earl of Waldegrave, whose 
widow (mother of the countess of Euston) 
married the duke of Gloucester, an event 
which is considered to have much influence 
in producing the Royal Marriage‘Act. By 
the union of her mother with the duke of 
Gloucester, lady Euston acquired a royal 
stepfather; but her husband, the subject of 
this notice, could boast of a royal lineage, 
at least an illegitimate descent, not only 
from a royal, but from a kingly ancestor. 
He remained member of the university till 
181]. On the 1st of February, 1808, he 
became a widower, and so continued to the 
end of his days. Lady Euston, therefore, 
never lived to be duchess of Grafton, but 
her ladyship lived long enough to be the 
mother of eleven px Bay of whom six 
survive. His grace died September 28th, 
1844. The dignities of the house of Graf- 
ton have devolved upon the duke’s eldest 
son, Henry, who has been, up to this time, 
styled by courtesy, earl of Euston, and is 
now in the fifty-fourth year of his age. He 
was for eleven years a member of the House 
of Commons, having represented Bury St. 
Edmund’s from 1826 to 1830, and Thetford 
from August, 1834, till the dissolution in 
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1841. At the general election in the month 
of September of the latter year, the earl of 
Euston was a candidate for Thetford, and 
on that occasion polled the same number 
of votes as Sir James Flower. On petition, 
however, the latter obtained the seat, and 
for the last three years tho earl has been 
out of Parliament. He is colonel of the 
West County Militia, and a deputy-lieute- 
nant of that county. His lady, now duchess 
of Grafton, is daughter of the late Admiral 
Sir George Cranfield Berkeley, and was 
married to his lordship thirty-two years 


-ago. The present duke and duchess of 


Grafton have several children. 


Dr. WOLFF AND HIS LETTERS. 


Much apprehension is at present felt, on 
account of Dr. Wolff. It is known to our 
readers, that he left England, to hear, if 

ossible, the fate of Colonel Stoddart and 

aptain Conolly. In this he has succeeded; 
and it is unhappily too well ascertained 
that they were put to death by the barba- 
rian who held them in captivity. The 
doctor, it is also known, on reaching Bok- 
hara, became himself a prisoner. Tt was, 
however, lately reported that the Ameer, 
or Umeer, had presented him with a horse 
and some money, and given him per- 
mission to depart. A letter recently 
published in the Morning Herald, seemed 
to make this certain; and told, that on the 
25th July, he was perfectly free to return. 
Since that announcement the following 
letter from Dr Wolff has been published. 
It is said to have been dated June 27th, 


‘‘T have been already two months in this 
place, and though five or six times the king 
as promised to send me instantly to Eng- 
land with one of his ambassadors, I am in 
the greatest danger. I cannot stir out of 
the house without a guard of three men. 
Dil Hassa Khan, the fellow sent with me 
by the Assaff Addoola, has shamefully 
robbed, deceived, and outraged me. The 
Persian ambassador, Abbas Kooli Khan, is 
kind to me, but I think he will not have it 
in his power torescue me. Nayeb Abdool 
Samet Khan has extorted from me a writing 
to pay him 5,000 tomans to effect my libe- 
ration. I suspect him that he was the 
cause of Stoddart’s and Connoly’s death, 
in spite of his continual protestation of 
friendship, The Ameer is now at Samar- 
cand, and I am here awaiting the most fa- 
tal orders from the king daily to reach me. 
It is true that poor Stoddart professed 
openly Christianity after he had made a 
forced profession of Mahomedanism. Do 
for me what you can, as far as the honour 
of England is not compromised. All the 
inhabitants wish that either Russia or 
England should take the country. Do not 
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believe any former reports of my speedy 
departure, for I am in great danger. 
“ JosePpH WOLFF.” 
With the foregoing the following still 


more startling communication appeared: 


“ Bokhara, Aug. 1, 1844, 

“TO ALL THB MONARCHS OF EUROPE. 
“Sires,—I cet out for Bokhara to ransom 
the lives of two officers, Stoddart and 
Conolly; but both of them were murdered 
many months pee to my departure, 
and I do not know whether or not this 
blood of mine shall be spilt. I donot sup- 
plicate for my own safety,—but, monarchs, 
200,000 Persian slaves, many of them 
people of high talent, sigh in the kingdom 
of Bokhara. Endeavour to effect their libe- 
ration, and I shall rejoice in the grave that 
my blood has been the cause of the ran- 
som of so many human beings. I am too 
much agitated, and watched besides, to be 

able to write more. 
“ JosepH WOLFF.” 


These accounts were sufficiently per- 
plexing, If Dr. Wolff were treated in the 
manner he describes, at the latter end of 
June, what could have gained him the fa- 
vour he enjoyed, according to the Herald 
correspondent, in the following month? 
If on the 25th of July he was the object of 
favour, and reward, what could have caused 
him to expect the spilling of his blood on 
the 7th of August. What he says of his 
confinement, if such it may called, is dif- 
ferent from anything that could have been 
imagined. He is not secured in a dungeon 
or fortress, but cannot leave his house 
“without a guard of three men.” We 
— we do not very well understand 
this. 

But = the letters given above were 
sent to the papers, the following a ntl; 
authentic poy soradin has been Sut forth at 

“Lady Georgiana Wolff has acquainted 
the president of the committee of the Stod- 
dart and Conolly fund that she has received 
letters from Dr. Wolff, and also from the 
Persian ambassador at the court of Bokha- 
ra, translated into the English, by the fa- 
vour of Colonel Sheil. Dr. Wolff, in let- 
ters dated July 29th, and Au (no day 
being mentioned), states that he expected 
to leave Bokhara in a few days, and had 
received a present from the Ameer, of a 
horse, a silver bridle, a robe of honour, 
and 90 ducats, but had not yet had his 
audience of leave. The Persian ambas- 
sador, in a letter dated July 23, stated that 
he expected to bring away Dr. Wolff in 
about eight days.” 

On this it has been remarked—“ As the 
second of Dr. Wolff's letters, published a 
few days ago, and dated August Ist, or 
some days after the date specified above, 
contained no mention of these encouraging 
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circumstances, but, on the contrary, was in- 
dicative of considerable anxiety, there 
seems no way of accounting for the incon- 
sistency but by supposing that there is 
some mistake in the date of the letters of 
the Ist of August, and which, as no re- 
ports whatever could claim any credence in 
opposition to the statement in Dr. Wolff's 
own letters, led to a misconception of his 
real position at that time.” 

There is one other supposition. Many 
years ago, Dr.Wolff was by many deemed 
rather flighty. Possibly from the influence 
of the climate, 

“ Danger, long travels, want or woe,” 

he may have become insane. His letters 
are couched in terms, which, to say the 
least, are at variance with prudence in his 
circumstances. We will not fora moment 
suspect any trickery is used to create sym 

athy; but we are not without hope that 

is extreme danger will prove imaginary. 
A temporary ietiaposition may have ren- 
dered it necessary to watch him. Had 
murder been intended, in his case he 
would hardly have been allowed to walk 
abroad at all, or to write to his friends in 
Europe. 





Fine Arts, 
PORTRAIT OF DR. F. WINSLOW. 

Mr. C. Mitchell, of Red Lion Court, 
Fleet street, has just published, litho- 
tg from life upon stone, a portrait of 

r. Forbes Winslow, a gentleman who has 
devoted his talents for many years so suc- 
cessfully to the cure of alienation of mind, 
and whose name is so well known to the 
public and the profession, by his numerous 
able, practical, and philosophical writings 
on the subject of insanity. Dr. Winslow’s 
dissertation on ‘Suicide’ (the first attempt 
made in this country by a medical man to 
consider this form of mania physiologically 
and practically), his treatise on the ‘ Plea 
of Insanity in Criminal Cases,’ and his 
more recent essays on the ‘ Preservation of 
the Health of Body and Mind,’ deservedly 
place him in a high position among the 
contributors to the medical literature of his 
country. A correct portrait of such a man 
must be invaluable to his friends and ad- 
mirers. The portrait is executed with great 
skill, is beautifully finished, and looks like 
an engraving upon steel. It is an admira- 
ble likeness. he artist, Mr. Maguire, of 
Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-Inn, is a gen- 
tleman of considerable talent. 





The Gatherer, 


Ten Rules of Life.—The following rules 
of practical life were given by Mr. Jeffer- 


son:—l. Never put off till to-morrow what 
can be done to-day. 2. Never trouble 
others to do what you can do yourself. 
8, Never spend your money before you 
have it. 4. Never buy what you do not 
want because it is cheap. 5. Pride costs 
as much as hunger, thirst, and cold. 6. We 
never repent of eating too little. 7, Nothing 
is troublesome that we do willingly. 8. 
How much pain those evils cost us which 
never happen! 9. Take things always by 
their smooth handle. 10. When angry, 
always count ten before you speak. 


Piety of Wreckers in the Seventeenth 
Century.—“ We went walking on the 
island, and did go to the governor, called 
Kobin Rugg, a notable good feHow, as his 
great read nose ful of pimples did give tes- 
timony. He made us brackfast with him, 
and gave us very seck, and did show us 
the toure in which he lived, which is no 
strenth at al, bot lyk the watch toures upon 
the coastes of Italie. We did tack him 
with us to oure inne, and made him the 
best chere that we could. He was a very 
civil and jovial gentleman, and good com- 
pany; and, among the rest of merry dis- 
courses, he tould us how the common peo- 
ple ther do pray for shippes which they 
sie in danger. They al sit downe upon 
their knees, and hold up their handes, and 
say very devotely, Lord send her to us. 
God send her to us. You, said he, seing 
them upon their knees, and their hands 
joined, do think that they are praying for 
your suavetie; but their myndes are far 
from that. They pray, not God to sauve 
you, or send you to the port, but to send 
you to them by shipwrack, that they may 
gette the spoile of her. And to show that 
this is their meaning, said he, if the shippe 
come wel to the porte, or eschew naufrage, 
they gette up in anger, crying, the Devil 
stick her, she is away from us. He stayed 
with us, telling us such merry tales, until 
we did tak hors for to ryd to Berwick, but 
the mater of six miles from the yland.”— 
A Brieffe Narration, by William Blackhal. 

A block of porphyry, weighing upwards 
50,000lb., has been Cilies ie Ph quar- 
ries at Morlaix, to be used for the sarco- 
phagus of the emperor Napoleon. 


CORRESPONDENTS. 


The elegiac lines on an American Lady, though 
some of them are pretty, have not sufficient 
poetical merit, unaccompanied by the circum- 
stances to which they refer, for publication. 

“J. R. B.” has sent a curious and interesting 
Statement. Its value, however, he must see, 
depends upon its truth, and he offers us no 
means for testing that. 





Lonvon: Printed and Published by AIRD and 
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